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THE T SQUARES. 

PHitOLOGtrs beown. — (Continued.) 

" Ween the reverend gentleman had left, Brown fell into a 
reverie of a few minutes' duration, supporting his head in 
his hand, and leaning his elhow on his desk, and at the same 
time chewing -violently. He finally arose in evident agitation, 
and proceeded to replace the drawings in the drawer ; he did 
not contemplate them as they passed through his hands with 
the self-complacency usual on such occasions, hot pushed them 
rather hastily in their place, closing the drawer with a jerk. 
After this proceeding he nervously brushed off his desk, his 
chair, his pantaloons, and a great many other objects where 
there was no dust. He then opened the drawer again — half 
pulled out one of the drawings, stared at it vacantly for awhile, 
and put it in again ; walked up and down the room once or 
twice, but finding it rather a cramped exercise, stood half 
upright before the stove, w&rming his hands, which were 
already quite warm enough. Rubbing and warming them 
alternately he rested on one foot, and then on the other, and 
then on both; he opened the stove door, spit in the fire, and 
closed it again ; — the fact is, Brown was agitated, and there 
was no peace for his body until his soul delivered itself of a 
soliloquy somewhat in the followiog style : — ' That job's gone ! 
Never shall put my eyes on him again; — will call again, if his 
business engagements permit, during his short stay in the city ; 
—don't believo it I He is a PuseyiU y that's what he is — 
Romish all over ; — wants a meeting-house to horrify the peo- 
ple ; a dark-looking place, lighted up with candles ! — shouldn't 
be surprised if he was to put an organ into it, and an altar, and 
other such popish contrivances ! Don't know anything about 
science ; all filled with superstition. . Wants to keep the peo- 
ple in the dark; would like to have a despotism in this blessed 
Republic ! I believe in the good old democratic principles of 
political and religious liberty, and, if I could have^my own 
way about it, I would have that fellow hung — strung up with- 
out mercy. "What's the use in trying to do business on scientific 
principles when the people are so ignorant, and can't appre- 
ciate it? The business ain't worth a straw, if it goes on in this 
way ; have lost a good many jobs this year, for no other reason 
but the ignorance of the people. A fellow can't make a living 
at it ! There is the owners, they want new fangled orders and 
styles ; — and the builders, part of 'em dabbling in the trade, all 
make drawings in our days, and part of'm saying they wont 
work where there is a superintendent ! None of ' my hoys 
shall ever be an architect if I have anything to say about it.' 
Here he made a long pause. ( I shouldn't be at all surprised if 
I had to come to it at last ; it would go dreadfully against my 
grain — Gothic order ! I suppose I can do it as well as anybody 
if I try to turn my hand to it. But it's such a confounded 
humbug! Nicholson don't mention it at all. I don't believe 
there has ever been anything written on the subject. I wonder 
how long it has been out of fashion — must have been since the 
introduction of the five orders. Strange that it never occurred 
to me when the five orders were first introduced ! I suppose 
after the Revolution, when they built the Oapitol at Wash- 
ington.' " 

11 Here Brown grasped his old friend Nicholson, and com- 
menced reading hard from the beginning, a thing which he had 
evidently never, done before, for the book looked as good as 
new, excepting in that part where it treats of the five orders, 
which was pretty well thumbed. .In the afternoon Brown 



started for home unusually early ; and next morning I found 
out that he had been seen taking several drinks in the Masonic; 
Hall, up Broadway. The Masonic Hall was at that time the 
frequent resort of architects in want of some Gothic, Many 
churches and country houses built all over the country bear 
the unmistakable impress of this fact. About this time 
Brown's library — heretofore consisting of some five books, the 
Directory inclnded — received an increase of two volumes, the 
one an attenuated small octavo pamphlet, on Gothic architec- 
ture, with woodcuts, illustrating the meaning of buttresses by 
representations of goblinB, with sugarloaf caps on their heads, 
the arms outstretched against the building ; the other a quarto 
volume, published by Raulet, which he brought to the office 
one morning when his father-in-law happened to be there. I 
shall ever remember the air of triumph which lit up his fea- 
tures when he deposited that book on his desk. 'Here is a 
book I bought at a bookstall round the corner, for eleven arid 
six-pence, which I would not take five dollars for. If is by 
Ranlet, the architect, down in Wall street. I don't think him 
any great shakes ; he has no genius ; in fact, he ain't a practi- 
cal man. I don't think he knows how a pair .of stairs is put 
together, and I have been told by several builders, that he don't 
half superintend his buildings. But there is one thing he 
agrees with me in — and I must give him the credit for itr-see 
what he says about the Gothic order or style, as he calls it; I 
suppose it's all the same; be says — here it is in print, as large as 
life—" It is a style replete with flouncing tinselry, liUlenest y 
and pretension ; it is undignified and unc$assic in all its chief 
outlines and proportions, and withal of barbarian origin" Of 
course, I have always said so;, it is of barbarian origin;—. 
invented by the barbarians, and I can't see what under the sun 
is the nse on it in a civilized country I I shouldn't wonder, 
however, if it was to he all the fashion again in a few years, " 
for churches and cheap cottages; it will never get into dwel- 
lings, or stores, or banks, or other public buildings, I am sure of 
that; — the people have too much sense for that; and Tb'elieve' 
the papers are all dead against it. Such preposterous fashions 
can't exist long where there is freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech! 'Sarah Jane says'— (Sarah Jane was the name 
of his wife, and he always quoted her when addressing his - 
father-in-law, by way of a clincher to his argument.) .'Sarah. 
Jane says she mentioned the subject to our minister, and he 
promised to deliver a lecture against all sucli new-fangled 
notions. If he is down on one thing more than another, it's 
on educated clergy and Puseyism. Sarah Jaue says, she will 
never have any of the boys brought up in the office; it's a 
mean business — that no money is to be made at it— and, upon' 
my word, if I could find an opening anywhere else, I should 
give it up at once. It is true, I have always had a genius for 
it, and my mother told me frequently that when I was quite a. 
child I used to draw little houses on all the walls and doors 
round the rooms, and that I got many a thrashing for it from 1 
the governor — a very severe man, who did not believe in genius; 
however, he was an old fogy, and had none of the go-aheada-' 
tiveness of young America in him. But what's the use of all 
the genius in the world, and all the science in the bargain, if 
the people don't appreciate it, aod don't want to pay for it?' 
Besides; the business is overrun ; there are bow eleven archi-~ 
tects in New York. They are doing all they can to injure each 
other;' they will take a job at any price before they will let it 
go; and there is Tom Pinch, a new man, who takes a. great 
many fancy jobs, country houses, monuments, and such like \ 
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they say his drawings look well enough on paper, hot they 
ain't practical ; the mechanics can't execute them. I dare say, 
he ain't a practical man. It's one thing to make a handsome 
picture on paper, and another thing to put it up in a building. 
It wants a practical man, who knows how a door is put toge- 
ther, and who is acquainted with all the ins and outs of the 
trade; a man who can't be cheated nohow; a man who knows 
what mechanics can do, and what they can't do, for what's the 
use in making drawings like the one I saw the other day made 
by Mr. Pinch, with the architraves around the windows on the 
outside of the building' instead of the inside; who ever heard 
of that ? The thing can't be done.' 

" After delivering himself of this 'chunk of wisdom,' Brown 
and his father-in-law went out to drown these mournful 
reflections in a drink, and to fortify their souls against the 
vicissitudes of human life in general, and those of the trade in 
particular. When Brown returned he found a poultice for his 
lacerated feelings in the shape of a job. A very respectable 
looking old gentleman was waiting to talk about a new dwel- 
ling which he proposed to erect in the upper part of the city. 
He wished to build a good house, such as would afford every 
convenience, and present a respectable, though unostentatious 
exterior; he was willing to spend well; he did not know 
exactly how much he ought to spend. * What did Mr. Brown 
think such a house ooght to oost, and what would Mr. Brown 
propose to do in the shape of a house?' 'Could a drawing be 
prepared for him and his wife to look at? 1 Such were the 
questions propounded, and these were Mr. Brown's answers : 
* A. house of the kind yon desire, with brownstone sills and 
lintels, a Corinthian front-door piece, a stone stoop, iron rail- 
ing, and marble mantels, is generally built for between six and 
seven thousand dollars; something very nice can be done for 
eight thousand.' 'lama plain-spoken man, 1 replied the gen- 
tleman, 'and I will, therefore, state at once that I am willing 
to spend from sixteen to seventeen thousand dollars. Nor do I 
want a very large house, for I have but a small family.' 'Ton 
will certainly build it three stories high above the parlors • for 
the two story and attic houses have gone out of fashion long 
ago,' replied Mr. Brown. * Of course,' he continued, 'you will 
have a, tea-room in .the rear, at least, two stories high?' 'I 
do not know that I shall need a house -four stories high; but, 
perhaps, I may find some use for- the upper rooms, and as for 
the tea-room, I leave that to you to consider. I will call again 
in a week or two, when I hope to see what plans you will have 
prepared for me.* Mr. Brown did not require two weeks, nor 
one week to prepare plans for any house, and ' would be very 
happy to have Mr. call in three or four days.' 

" 'There is a job for you — a job as is a jobl' exclaimed 
Brown's father-in-law. 'That's my impression,' chimed in 
Brown; 'and quite the gentleman, too ; none of your Gothic 
about him. Only think of it, seventeen thousand dollars! 
The man must have a mint of money. It will require a power 
of science to spend such an amount on a single house ;— lie said 
a single one, didn't he? a twenty-five foot lot, I know how I 
will manage it— mahogany doors, silver-plated furniture, first 
rate marble mantels, double-faced architraves in the basement 
—let's see, that will bring it up to ten thousand dollars ; then I 
will make it fifty-five feet deep, besides the tea-room, the stories 
a foot higher than usual-^-yes, two feet higher in the parlor 
story, a brick partition wall up to the second story, and if that 
wont do it— I have got it now— that will do it snre— Baltimore 
brick, with marble trimmings, front door with Corinthian 



anteaa and caps; two extra flutes in each, and double chim- 
ney caps, each four in projection cut out of the solid.' 
' I suppose he won't be stingy about the pay neither,' remarked 
Mrs. Brown's parent. 'I suppose not,' said Brown, 'and I will do 
for him in the best style of the art — (some call it an art, 
although I think it's a trade, being a practical business) I will 
have new ovoloea and new ogees throughout the house ; I will 
show you what a practical man can do.' Here he pulled a 
turned leg out of an old broken office stool, and laid it on the 
table. ' Hand me' the cross-cut saw, and I will show you some 
science.' He proceeded to cut up the leg into thin slices at an 
angle with the diameter, producing a variety of ellipses from 
the size of a dime to the diameter of a half dullar; then he 
laid them down in a row on a piece of paper, and with a pencil 
drew lines around three-qnarters the circumference of each ; 
and when he had removed them from the paper, says he, 'here 
is a lot of ovolos for you, as fine as you have ever seen in 
your life before. Some architects make them with their com- 
passes, but this is the scientific way of doing the thing.' " 

"What a jolly time mechanics must have had under your 
practical Mend," remarked the steel T Square, at this stage of 
the narrative ; " I suppose they did what they pleased, and got 
well paid for it." 

" Wrong again," continued the linden T Square ; " it was 
confidently rumored abont the Mechanics' Exchange, — ifc was 
then kept on the corner of Broad and Wall street, — that me- 
chanics enjoyed some liberties by the judicious application of a 
V or a sawbuck, as five or ten dollar bills were irreverently 
denominated ; I cannot deny that such may have been the case 
with some practitioners in those days ; but, upon the honor of 
a T Square, Brown was never guilty of such an act. He lived 
on the. pittance he could get from the owners, in genteel 
poverty, never oat of debt ; he was yet impervious to tempta- 
tions of this kind. But, strange as it may seem, Brown was a 
hard man on mechanics. Unable to render such services as an 
architect as would in themselves he of sufficient importance to 
his patrons, he endeavored to constitute himself, in addition to 
his duties as architect, the general agent of owners and com- 
mittees; he was a great hand at driving a bargain, and when 
the bargain was driven, he was the man who could olinch it, 
and keep his man to it; he could get more work out of a 
mechanic on the same specifications than any other man in the 
city. In carpenter work, where he was an expert, he exacted 
the utmost. His turned balusters were a conglomeration of 
infinitely minute moldings, the number of which was legion ; 
the stone cutters were tormented with carved caps with leaves 
without end, so diminutive that the ordinary tools of the trade 
would not cut them — the cohesion of the material was insuf- 
fice.nt to hold them together while being transported or handled, 
and when put in their place could not be seen ; impossible mold- 
ings were required in places which the eye never could reach, and 
stones were mitred together like woodwork to the great detri- 
ment of time, labor, and the safety of the building. And when 
the owner showed indifference or disappointment, as was 
often the case, Brown found out that those mechanics * could 
not be trusted, but that he would teach them their duty.' 
Brown insisted that those caps must come down, and new ones 
be cut in their place; and 'why?' asked Jim Pointer, the 
stone-cutter, 1 1 have tried hard to cut them according to the 
drawings.' 'Because,' says Brown, 'they don't show half as 

plain as those on the corner of street.' ' Those are cut in 

marble, and nearly twice the size,* suggested Jim. ' I will not 
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be contradicted, 1 said Brown, ' in matters of science which I 
understand; take them down, and cat new ones.' Jim carted 
his caps home, and after three weeks' time brought them back 
again to the building, nicely cleaned off and polished over with 
eand-paper, which made the brown stone a little lighter in 
color, and sure enough they suited this time * to a T,' as Brown 
expressed himself. ' There is nothing like making these fellows 
do their duty,' he said to the owner, ' and show them that you 
are boas of the job.' 

41 There was no one whom Brown thought more of than 
John Olearstuff, the carpenter; they had grown up together 
when boys, and had been fast friends ever since. "Whenever 
Brown was short, which was quite frequently the case, John 
was always ready to loan him a few dollars. Yet when Mr. Snod- 
grass remarked that- he did not think those floor-planks exactly 
the thing, Brown ordered Mr. Olearstuff to take them away 
from the building, and never to send anything there but what 
was according to contract. ' Philologus I what under the sun was 
the meaning of your proceedings this morning!' said John; 

* yon know as well as I do, that those planks were according to 
agreement ; there wasn't a fault in them 1 What do you mean !' 

* "Why, John, never mind,' said Brown ; * I have to find fault 
once in a while, or else Mr. Snodgrass will think I am not doing 
my duty.' " 

" And pray, how is it possible," asked the steel T Square, 
"that your friend Brown got any business at all under the 
circumstances?" 

" By drumming." 

" And what is drumming ?" 

" Drumming is running to every one who threatens to 
build a house or a store, and offering one's services, until the 
proprietor thinks the easiest way to get rid of you, is to employ 
you. Besides, Brown had much to recommend him; he had 
the reputation of being an honest, amiable, and obliging man ; 
a man who had his eye-teeth cut, and could not be taken in by 
the builders. He told every one, moreover, after handing him 
a list of references, that he was an ' eminently practical man — 
and no mistake ' — and so he was." 
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If learning could come intuitively, I have no doubt that it 
would enrich genius ; but the toil and absorption of mind be- 
stowed in acquiring it, the unoriginal habits of thinking, nay, 
the prejudices liable to accompany its acquisition, the cramping 
of the soul from its natural impulses and meditations, these, I 
apprehend, are the drawbacks on whatever advantages inspira- 
tion may accrue from laboriously acquired erudition. It was pre- 
dicted of a young man lately belonging to one of our universities, 
that he would certainly become a prodigy, because he read six- 
teen hours a day. " Ah t but," said somebody, " how many 
hours a day does he think ?" It might have been added, " How 
many hours does he feel ?" — T. Campbell, 

Obsoueitt. — Painting, when we have allowed for the plea- 
sure of imitation, can only affect simply by the images it 
presents ; and even in painting, a judicious obscurity in some 
things contributes to the effect of the picture ; because the 
images in painting are exactly similar to those in nature : and 
in nature, dark, confused uncertain images have a greater power 
on the fancy to form the grander passions, than those have 
which are more clear and determinate.— Locke. 



AMEBIOAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

Meeting of January 19th. — After the general business of tlie 
evening, Mr. B. G. Hatfield submitted an instructive ^report, 
setting forth the result of experiments made by himself and^ 
Mr. J. Welch on the resistance of the various stones employed 
in building. 

Meeting of February 2d. — A communication was. received, 
from Mr. B. M. Hunt, librarian, in which he . stated, that Jua. 
efforts in several directions to obtain works of interest for the 
Institute, had been crowned with success. Both private asspr. 
ciations and public corporations had manifested a deep interest 
in the welfare of the Institute, and he was confident that before 
the expiration of another year, the collection of books belong- 
ing to the Institute, if not in every sense worthy of it, would^ 
at least, be of sufficient importance to make the librarian feel 
proud of the charge intrusted to his care. 

By order, ,B. M. Hunt, Secretary. 



THE HT8TOBIOAL SOCIETY BUILDING. 

" Young men," quoth he, " be sure you both are wrong, 
And all your theories are not worth a song. 
The point is One that elder heads has puszled ; 
Presumptuous boys like you should all be muzzled." 

Whenever we see the bust of a gentleman standing out of 
doors in stormy weather without covering, we feel a Christian 
desire to do for it as we would wish to be done by under 
similar circumstances, and an umbrella immediately suggests 
itself to our mind. But when, added to this, the bust be that 
of a stranger, choked up on the top of a window cornice, 
between two coping-stones sticking into its sides like the 
starched shirt collar of a Bowery dandy : when, moreover, the 
bust aforesaid is placed close against the wall on an exceedingly, 
slim and shaky pedestal, without an inch of ground behind it 
to retreat to in case of an emergency, our sympathies prompt 
us to run to the next engine house for hook and ladder to ren- 
der that assistance which appears a solemn duty to us, ana 
which every gentleman of taste and feeling owes to a work of; 
Art in distress. , 

But then again, the police and the boys would not fail to 
raise a row were we to attempt an act of charity on so large a 
scale, and so we contented ourselves by creeping up on the 
front stoop of the building, on the southeast corner of Second! 
avenue and Eleventh street, early one morning before people 
were stirring in the streets, and when policemen' were taking 
their second nap, to say a few words of condolence to a piece 
of statuary balancing itself ia a most dangerous attitude in the 
veritable predicament described above, exhibited there on & 
kind of stone tight-rope, thrown carelessly over a couple of 
ornamental brackets. 

"How do you do, sir? A fine morning," we observed, by 
the way of opening the conversation. 

"I do but indifferently, and think the weather rather cold 
and disagreeable. A few more such frosty mornings after a, 
long night's rain will' play the mischief with my nose. If it 
should be found on the sidewalk one of these fine days it would 
be a just punishment to those who placed me here." 

Now there was an opportunity to gratify two desires dearest 
to our heart, first to'fihd out who the bust really was, and who 



